AMONG HIS STUDENTS

to this boy or that girl for a slovenly manner of eating, or an
inquiry of a newcomer as to where he had come from and
whether he thought he was going to be happy in his new
surroundings. An oft-repeated cause of merriment was his
habit of stopping in the middle of the hall, calling for at-
tention, and then asking the students if they were getting
enough of various articles which he would name, such as
sweet potatoes, corn, and blackberries. Cutting red tape
was one of his special delights. Sometimes he would dis-
cover, for instance, that certain vegetables were not being
served because the steward had objected to the price
charged by the Farm Department. He would immediately
order these vegetables served and tell the protesting stew-
ard that he could fight it out with the Farm Department
while the students were enjoying the vegetables. From
the dining-room he would finally disappear into the
kitchens in his never-ceasing campaign for cleanliness*
Over and over again would he repeat to students, teachers,
and employees alike that the public would excuse them for
what they lacked in the way of buildings, equipment, and
even knowledge, but they would never be excused for shift-
lessness, filth, litter, or disorder.

One of the opportunities which he most highly prized and
one of his most effective means of influencing the whole
body of students was through his Sunday evening talks in
the Chapel. Over two thousand students, teachers,
teachers' families, and townspeople would crowd into the
Chapel to hear these talks. They were stenographically
reported and published in the school paper. In this way
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